CHAPTER   XI

CEANWELL (1930-2)

AT the end of 1929 a few officers in the senior ranks retired from
the service and thus made room for promotion for some of those
lower down on the list. Since 1919 the strength of the R.A.F. had
altered very little and, in consequence, promotion in the per-
manent officer ranks was very slow. A young flight-lieutenant who
had been with me in 1918 in the Adriatic Group, an excellent
bomber formation leader, was still in the same rank more than
ten years later, and there were many similar cases. In a service
such as the R.A.F., whether in peace or war, early promotion on
merit is most desirable, but, except during periods of large-scale
expansion, the whole object is defeated unless there is a steady
exodus from the top. Unfortunately the material question of
pensions comes into the picture and some officers stayed on and
blocked the way until they had reached the qualifying period for
maximum pension or the compulsory retiring age. The short-
service system had been designed to improve matters and had
certainly done so in the junior ranks, but flight-lieutenants and
above had to wait and hope for a lucky "draw" either when the
next expansion took place or after some of their seniors had faded
away for one reason or another.

On December i6th (1929) I took over from Air Vice-Marshal
Frederick Halahan as A.O.G. Granwell and Commandant of
the R.A.F. College. Cranwell had grown considerably since the
day in 1916 when I first saw it. The camp was divided into two:
West Camp, which housed the Cadets and the instructional
aircraft flights, and East Camp, the home of the electrical and
wireless school. There were two large landing-grounds, known
as North and South Aerodromes respectively. The total strength
of both camps remained about 1,500 during my three years in
command.

Owing to the very long run which could be obtained in an east
and west direction on the main South Aerodrome, it was selected
as the starting-point for any long-distance flights. It was here that
Squad.-Leader Carr, with his navigator, David Bett, had started
on their flight to Karachi a year or so before; it had ended in their
forced landing in the Persian Gulf. It was from this aerodrome
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